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people, and on the highroads whole droves were to be seen, so that
it became necessary to prohibit the public use of mares. Village
elders ate meat and drank wine. Petty government clerkships and
the like lapsed from father to son; the higher offices of State were
treated as family heirlooms. For there had gone abroad a spirit of
self-respect and of reverence for the law, while a sense of charity
and of duty towards one's neighbour kept men aloof from disgrace
and shame.

At length, under lax laws, the wealthy began to use their riches
for evil purposes of pride and self-aggrandisement and oppression of
the weak. Members of the Imperial family received grants of land,
while from the highest to the lowest, every one vied with his neigh-
bour in lavishing money on houses, and appointments, and apparel,
altogether beyond the limit of his means. Such is the everlasting
law of the sequence of prosperity and decay.

Then followed extensive military preparations in various parts of
the empire; the establishment of a trade-route with the barbarians
of the south-west, for which purpose mountains were pierced for
many miles. The object was to open up the resources of those
remote districts, but the result was to swamp the inhabitants in
hopeless ruin. Then, again, there was the subjugation of Korea;
its transformation into an Imperial dependency; with other troubles
nearer home. There was the ambush laid for the Huns, by which
we forfeited their alliance, and brought them down upon our north-
ern frontier. Nothing, in fact, but wars and rumours of wars from
day to day. Money was constantly leaving the country. The
financial stability of the empire was undermined, and its impover-
ished people were driven thereby into crime. Wealth had been
frittered away, and its renewal was sought in corruption. Those who
brought money in their hands received appointments under govern-
ment Those who could pay escaped the penalties of their guilt
Merit had to give way to money. Shame and scruples of conscience
were laid aside. Laws and punishments were administered with
severer hand. From this period must be dated the rise and growth
of official venality.
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